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THE EVENING PRIMROSE, 


THE BUTTERFLY, AND THE OWL. 


A superb Empress of Morccco, glittering in 
gold and purple, alighted, one fine sumimer’s 
morning, on an open sunflower, whose glorious 
disk seemed to emulate the orb of day. The 
splendid flower and the gorgeous insect were 
worthy of each other, and, for a brief season, 
the volatile Empress seemed to bestow as much 
adoration on the constant Peruvian, as he on 
the god he delighted to honor and attend. She 
soon, however, grew tired of his honied frag- 
rance, and deseited him for an Evening Prim- 
rose which grew near. Having settled on one 
of the sulphur-colored buds of the flower in 
question, she then, for the first time, perceived 
them to be all closed. ‘ Heyday!” cried the 
vain, imperious insect, impatiently tapping with 
her foot on the flower’s folded petals; “ what 
do you mean by being asleep at this noon-day 
hour, when all the world is stirring? Come, 
make haste, undo your curtains, and let me have 
a sip of your nectar, if, indeed, you’ve any worth 
the tasting.” Not the slightest notice was 
taken of this authoritative mandate. The drow- 
sy flower either did not hear, or thought he 
inight have been addressed with more civility. 
“Just as you please, impertinent varlet!” ex- 
claimed the angry and disappointed butterfly ; 





to coming hither again, I shall scarcely 
think it worth my while, since, shut or 
open, I’m sure this paltry flower has 
neither beauty nor sweetness to repay 
the trouble.” “Pardon me, madam,” 
siid the owl, “for his beauty, when 
displayed, is one of no mean order ; and 
as for his fragrance, it is exceedingly 
, fine and delicate, as your fair cousin 
Moth can testify by her own experience.” 
M3 “My cousin Moth!” exclaimed the But- 
terfly, pricking up her feelers. ‘“ So, so, 
_ he can bestow his sweetness upon her, 

and yet deny it unto me; but I won't 
believe anything of the sort.” “ Well,” 
responded the Owl, with dignity, “tis 
no business of mine ; indeed, such trifles 
3 are beneath my notice; but if your lady- 
ship doubts my word, you had better 
come this evening and see for yourself.” 
“Indeed, I shan’t trouble myself!” said 
the Empress, and away she flew. The 
Owl laughed in his feathery ruff at the 
Butterfly’s last words ; for, being a bird of wis- 
dom, he knew they meant nothing, and felt quite 
sure that the pique and jealousy he had roused 
would bring her there again at night. His 
sagacity was proved by the event. Instead of, 
as usual, retiring to her leafy couch at sunset, 
the Butterfly kept her eyes open, and by the 
light of a rising moon found her way to the 
abode of the Evening Primrose, who was then 
wide awake, and looking up at the ‘stars, the 
air around being laden with his fragrance. 
“ Well,” thought the Empress, “my friend in 
the ivy-bush was quite right, it seems, in one 
part of his information; but let’s see if cousin 
Moth is here before me.” Thus solilequizing, 
the Empress, whose wings drooped heavily 
with the falling night-dew, was glad to rest 
upon the now expandid corolla of the Evening 
Primrose. 

At that moment the Owl’s voice again re- 
sounded from the ivy-bush: “'Too-whit! Too- 
who! I’m a match for you!” and darting open- 
mouthed from his place of ambush, he swallow- 
ed the royal Butterfly with quite as little 
ceremony as he had recently employed in mak- 
ing an end of her cousin Moth. 

How often, like the cunning Owl, do they 
who design us evil, use our own tempers and 
weaknesses as materials wherewith to form a 
trap for our destruction. 











“the next time I honor you with a visit, you'll 
behave with a little more respect ;” so saying, 
the offended Empress tossed her plumes, and 
extended her painted wings for flight; but, ere 
she had time to rise, she was startled by a 
strange voice from the midst of a neighboring 
ivy-bush. 

“Too-whit! Too-who! How do you do?” 
were the words addressed to her by a cunning 
old owl, who, between sleeping and waking, 
had been, all this time, blinking his yellow eye 
at the Empress’s proceedings, and thinking that 
if butterflies, as well as moths, flew abroad at 
night-time, he should have a greater variety of 
delicacies for his supper. ‘'Too-whit! Too- 
who! How do you do?” repeated he, and then 
continued, in his softest voice, “Believe me, 
fairy lady, I feel truly concerned at the uncivil 
treatment you have received from that imper- 
tinent, lazy flower. I know, however, that he 
makes it a rule never to receive visitors by day- 
light, or dispense his perfume, except of an 
evening ; but if you come again towards night- 
fall, Pll answer for your meeting with a different 
reception.” ‘ Much obliged, sir, though I have 
not the pleasure of your acquaintance,” returned 
the Empress, rather contemptuously ; “but as 





Descriptive. | 





ORIGINAL. 


OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOME! 


There are few, who in advanced years, do 
not cling to the hallowed remembrances, at- 
tached to the home of childhood; there are 
times, when the spirit seems wrapt in visions of 
the past, and more deeply do these visions veil 
the present from view, if they spring from that 
indescribable melancholy that steals over the 
heart, in still hours of the night, after (it may be) 
a day of cares and perplexities; perhaps we 
have experienced the “cold charities” of this 
colder world, or have “borne the heat and 
burden of the day,” and met with no gentle 
sympathies to lull our wearied feelings to re- 
pose ; be the cause of melancholy what it may, 
| the heart is sick, and turns back to its early 
‘ home for comfort—will she meet it there 2 Not 
| there alas! for the hospitable heart, and the 
| household band, are long since broken up! 

Yet from remembrance, may she draw consola- 





still hours will become peopled with the forms 
of dear departed ones! * =f : 

The vista is opening before me now, I sce a 

garden, an English garden,—a glimpse of such 
a terrestial Paradise as seldom has charmed the 
most creative imagination. 
The garden is in its summer pride and glory, 
its gaily* graveled paths of marble smoothness, 
glisten through the openings in the emerald 
foliage, these paths are bordered with box of 
the loveliest green, and all around, upon finest 
and softest mould, bloom flowers of every hue 
and perfume. The trees are drooping grace- 
fully on either side, and though pruned, to 
preserve their growth from the slightest ten- 
dency to disorder, the branches are yet so 
thickly interlaid, that no curious neighbor’s eye, 
can penetrate into this elysium. 

Veteran plum and apple trees are there, of 
glorious size and beauty. Not thus imposing 
are the peach and cherry trees, yet they add 
greatly to the vernal beauty of the scene, they 
are trained up against the tall brick walls, 
effectually hiding every vestige of their sup- 
porters, and from the fissures of these walls 
springs the fragrant wall flower, mingling its 
golden and varigated blossoms with the dark 
green leaves below. The drooping Saburnum 
too is there, the delicate Barbary, the pure white 
Seringo, and many a tall flowering shrub, that 
claims England’s soil as its own, not forgetting 
the modest Daisy, that lowly as it seems, is the 
favorite, and first plucked of many an artless 
childish hand. In many shady spots are rustic 
seats, and upon one of these, beneath a spread- 
ing tree, sits our gentle mother! Sweet mother, 
with her soft hazle eyes, in which the tears are 
just about to drop, for very love! She is 
watching the band of youthful sisters, six in 
number, who are dancing upon a small plot of 
velvet turf, to the sound of a harp or piano 
played in the house, and distinctly heard from 
the open window, and then a table is brought, 
and a neat looking maid-servant in snow white 
cap} and apron, with quiet and almost graceful 
ease, arranges the tea things for the evening 
meal, the merry dancers are summoned, and 
careless family chat goes round, but not one 
boistrous word or act, all is sweet and calm as 
the summer eve itself, the eye of our gentle 
mother is upon us, and its soft beseeching ex- 
pression, subdues the most inveterate romp 
among us. But the shadows deepen, the twi- 
light has begun, the quiet maiden removes the 
tea equipage, and we gather silently round our 
mother, to listen to the Nightingale; with up- 
lifted finer we stand, afraid to lose one note of 
our favorite songster’s melody, till the sound of 
a bell breaks upon his early vesper, and we feel 
it is the hour of prayer. 

We do not run, the voice of nature has pre- 
pared us for solemnity, and thus we silently, 
and slowly, tread the flowery paths back to the 
house, to find our beloved father with the open 
Bible before him, ready to offer up the evening 
sacrifice. Then before retiring to rest, whilst 
each child is seperately prest to her fond and 
anxious mother’s bosom, how sincerely, from 
the inmost receses of the heart, do we breathe 
that beautiful sentiment of the 23d Psalm. 
“Surely goodness and mercy have followed us 
all the days of our lives.” And from that angel 
parent’s breast, (while tears of tender, pious 
love, bedew her precious eyes) returns the ans- 
wering prayer, that we may “dwell in the 
House of God forever!” . - 5 

The remembrance of such a house is sweet! 
The loss of such a home—oh how bitter! Alas! 





tion. Never yet did retrospect prove an idle 


vison, for so long as life, and memory are, these | 


happy spot, with calm and holy resignation, our 
mother rose up to go, but her heart was slowly 
breaking! The New World, with its thousand 
glorious beauties, had no charms for her; she 
came, however, for awhile, endeared herself to 
the few kindly hearts who welcomed us with 
friendly sympathy, then we laid her down to 
sleep in “ the stranger’s land.” 

She lies alone! Inthe beautiful little village 
of Geneva, and whilst our family fault in Eng- 
land, contains one little lonely sister of only 3 
years, another rests in the romantic country of 
lreland, thus, sepreated in life, and in death 
divided, is this once united household band! 
What a lesson for human calculations, or human 
hopes! Truly we can but leave all in the Lord’s 
hands, and believe that He “doth all things 
well.” He hath provided a meeting above, for 
the disunited children of earth, and the remem- 
brance of our earthly home of love, (where the 
atmosphere of affection became purer and purer, 
as years advanced,) shall be but as a type of the 
holier affections, yet in store, for those who 
believe in Jesus. is * . 

‘he shadow is gone from my spirit! I can 
bid the past adieu, and feel my present bles- 
sings. What though I die in a southern clime, 
whilst one sister sleeps here, another there, and 
a third elsewhere? We know, that if we have 
part in the first reserection, we shall rise togeth- 
er, and live together throughout a long eternity, 
No earthly home is fair as that where ae 
dwell. And shall we weep for the past, when 
God has so mercifully provided us with such a 
refuge for the future ? No, rather let us rejoice, 
and give Him songs of praise, who in His own 
good time hath promised ta “wipe away all 
tears from our eyes.” 

Thus shall these remembrances prove but 
useful teachings to guide, and keep us in the 
straight and nurrow way, 





*This gravel is of a brilliant orange color; 
and cements closely together, it is broug|.t from 
one country only. 

{No servant in England is ever permited to 
wait bare headed, 

EE 


ORIGINAL. 


MORNINGS AND EVENINGS. 
No. xit.—A Country Vitiace. 

Since my last, I have revisited my early home: 
in the village of H. It is one of those green, 
lovely places so peculiarly New England in 
their character, where the clean, wide streets 
are shaded by old elms, and where the industry 
and thrift of the inhabitants are shown in the 
substantially-built dwellings, and the capacious . 
and costly out-houses adjoining them. The 
population are with few exceptions farmers, in-. 
dustrious, fragal, and intelligent. If they have 
less enterprise, less of the roving, emigrating 
spirit found so generally in New England vil- 
lages, they have the compensating virtue of 
contentment; and it must be confessed that it 
is pleasant to find some community where love 
for change is not the predominating feature ; 
where people are born, live and die on the “old 
homestead,” and transmit it to their children 
after them, and where the good old customs are 
handed down from generation to generation. 

There is something touchingly beautiful in 
the repose of this elm-shaded street, in the 
Sabbath-like stiliness which rests upon it, even 
at noonday ; and more than all in the soft green. 
beauty of its ancient trees. They seem to be 
in perfect keeping with the place, and spread 
out their noble branches with a quiet dignity, 





When the stern mandate came, to leave that 


betokening solid worth and self-respect. To 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








me, thay have a different aspect from all other 
trees; for they seem to give me a welcoming 
look as I go back to them aftera period of 
absence, and to reciprocate the love and tender- 
ness with which I gaze upon them. Old friends 
indeed they are to me, dearer to my heart than 
other can become; for they bent protectingly 
over my childhood’s home; they siniled upon 
me when I opened my eyes to the sweet mor- 
ning light; they stood in their beauty before 
me through the long summer hours, making 
delicious music with their fair green leaves ; 
and when the sun had gone and darkness spread 
her gentle wing over the earth, I still watched 
their gigantic shadows through the gloom, and 
thought of the fabled forest-demonds, and frown- 
ing wood-gods, that haunted the old primeval 
forests. 

Oh, how their light young leaves would 
quiver and dance in the fresh breeze of spring ; 
how the beautiful robins and orioles would build 
nests there, and what a gush of thrilling music 
would they pour froin their little throats; how 
the stars would twinkle through the leaves at 
night, and “the moonbeams slide softly in ;” 
how golden-hued were their leaves at autnmn, 
and how ruthlessly did the November winds 
blow them far and wide; and when the glory 
had departed, how bravely did their uncovered 
heads and naked arms, battle with the wintry 
tempests ! 

“The great elm” is standing yet, a venerable 
relic of days gone by, and well meriting its 
epithet of great. It is imposing rather than 
beautiful in its appearance, leaning considerably 
towards the east, as if in its old age, it would 
warm itself in the first rays of the rising sun, 
and kindle its aged heart anew, in the youthful 
beams of the opening day. It measures twenty- 
seven feet in circumference, and is exceeded in 
size, it is said, by only one elm in the Old Bay 
State. Inmy younger days it was enclosed by a 
red, board fence, and we children gathered under 
its immense branches to plan out school-girl 
frolics. There was many a bright eye there, 
which death has closed since, and many a ring- 
ing laugh now forever hushed ; but the old tree 
heeds it not; there it has stood for centuries, 
and seen children grow into manhood, and old 
age, and pass into the silent land; yet it has 
shed no tear, breathed no sigh! What couldst 
thou tell us, stern old tree, if thou couldst but 
speak! What tales of other days, when the 
white man’s cheek grew pale as he heard the 
war-whoop of the savage; and of those later 
times when the battle-call again rang through 
the land, and the brave “ New — boys” 
answered cheerily to the cry? Oh, thou wert 
on traitor ground, old tree! The owner of that 
green lot in whose soil thy immense roots are 
planted so firm and strong, was no friend to 
that love of freedom which stirred so many 
hearts in those stormy times ; but a staunch old 
tory, loving England and English rule. The 
name of Williams was well known then as one 
opposed to all reforms and change ; but who 
shall cast the first stone, or judge harshly of his 
motives? For many long years he has slept 
under the green wavy grass of that quiet grave 
yard, by the winding stream, and now peace be 
to his memory! Who can say but that brave, 
strong-souled man desired his country’s good, 

and fully believed he was promoting it by resist- 
ing whathe deemed treason and rebellion? 
At least, if he greatly erred, he also suffered 
greatly. .To my childish ear, a Tory was 
ynearly synonymous with an evil spirit; but 
vwhen I sat in my little chair in the corner, of a 
avinter’s evening, I heard how this wonderful 
man had fought in his youth against the com- 
mon enemy ; te in later life he had held trusty 
anid honorable offices, and gathered wealth and 
fame about him; and then, how he was dragged 
“forth in his old age by a cruel and insulting 
mob, hooting and hissing as he was driven 
through the street ; my heart ached for the poor 
old man, the tears gathered in my eyes, and my 
heart swelled indignantly at the cruelty of his 
assailants. To my maturer mind it still seems 
cruelty ; cowardly, uncalled for cruelty. His 
arrest might have been necessary; probably it 
was, but not the jeerings and scoffs of a lawless 
rabble. There is something noble and impres- 
sive in his appeal to this insulting crowd. After 
walking on amid the shouts and peltings of men 
and boys, which he bore some time in silence, 
he stopped and turned toward them his venerable 
face, saying: 

“Young men, your fathers can tell you I did 

good service for your country, before you were 








What a painful contrast was his present 
degradation to those scenes his memory called 
| up, when he was stationed on the forntier at the 
head of troops to defend the early settlers; and 
how his heart must have swelled as he remem- 
bered them! But when did a mob gratefully 
remember past services, or cease to triumph 
over a fallen foe ?—These matters are all re- 
corded in history now, and at the present day it 
seems almost treason to breathe a word against 
“the liberty-men” of the revolution; still it 
must be confessed there were many excesses 
committed by them, which no cause, however 
good, could justify, and no result, however 
glorious, can fully cenceal. 

The great elm has attained an honorable old 
age in spite of Whigs or Tories, and now casts 
its shadow over the church recently erected, a 
remarkably beautiful one, which does great 
credit to the town. Long may that stately tree 
remain to speak to those who enter those sacred 
portals its own peculiar language; and long 
may that sanctuary be filled with sincere and 
earnest worshippers ! Aunt Fanny, 








Narrative. 
THE NEGLECTED FLOWER. 


‘Dear mamma,’ said Lucy May to her moth- 
er, ‘just look at my flower; the leaves are all 
soft, and will not stand up, although I have tied 
them up a great many times. I never will try 
to make flowers grow again. Emma Green 
had a most beautiful rose-bush; roses in full 
bloom on one sprig, and buds just a little pink 
on another, and then so many little tiny green 
ones. She brought a beautiful rose to the 
teacher the other day, who kissed her, and said, 
smiling, “this rose is like you, my sweet Lucy, 
almost perfect.” When she said that, I thought 
of what you told me a few days since, that there 
was no one perfect.’ 

‘My daughter must not forget the almost; 
your teacher meant that the rose would be per- 
fect, ifit had no thorn. Lucy is as good as 
any little girl can be who has a wicked heart, 
and even better than many that I know; she 
is kind and obliging to all, and is very sorry 
when she commits a fault, and tells her mamma 
or teacher so, and says she will try to do better, 
But your flower does look sadily. What is 
the reason it looks so? It is a neglected flower ; 
had you left it in the garden, you would now 
see it covered with roses, opening their bright 
beautiful leaves to the bright sun, and the 
gentle dew, and refreshing showers, and their 
sweet perfume would now be ascending with 
that of all other flowers, to thank our heavenly 
Father who had watched over them and brought 
them to such perfection. Although we cannot 
make flowers look so finely, as in the garden, 
yet with care and attention we can have beauti- 
ful flowers to ornament our houses ; and it will 
give me great pleasure to have my Lucy culti- 
vate a tase for flowers. But there is one thing 
you must overcome, your want of regularity ; 
you must learn to do everything at the right 
time, and put everything in the right place. 
Now had you every morning as soon as you 
were dressed, lifted your curtain to let the 
bright sun shine on your plant, and put a little 
water from your washstand upon it, I have no 
doubt, by this time you would be jumping for 
pe in place of sighing over your poor neglected 

wer. 

‘Well, mamma, I did water it every morning 
fora whole week; then cousin Fanny came 
and stayed two orthree days, andI forgot to 
water it, and besides she laughed at it, and 
said, “ what a looking flower! we have a green 
house full of flowers, roses, and camelias, and 
all kind of flowers, at home in the city.” And 
she said she would ask her father for one to send 
me, but she never sent it; and thenI thought 
how I should like to watch one grow myself. 
And now, mamma, if you will give me a slip 
from one of your bushes, I will promise to water 
it every morning, and lift my curtain to let the 
sunshine on it. Now, will you, mamma?” 

‘Yes, my dear; but you must promise me 
not to neglect it one morning, and I have no 
doubt that in a few months you will have the 
pleasure of presenting a beautiful rose to your 
teacher.’ 

‘To my dear mamma first, who has had so 
much patience with me.’ 

Lucy was a very affectionate little girl, but 
she was continually making every one and 
herself unhappy by her carelessness; when 
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she came home from school, she was in such 
a hurry to find her mamma, she would throw 
her things any where, and of course her mam- 
ma would be displeased with her, and in place 
of welcome smiles, she had nothing but frowns ; 
and on Sunday it was almost impossible for her 
to leave home for Sunday-school pleasant! 
and happily; her gloves were not to be found, 
then her question book was out of place, no one 
knew where, and by the time she was ready, 
she was cross and uncomfortable, and entered 
Sunday-school with a frowning face, and all at 
home were glad to have her gone; and this 
otherwise good child, by this one fault, made 
every one near her uncomfortable and out of 
humor with her, But Iam very happy to say 
that she has kept her promise faithfully in at- 
tending to her flower, and also corrected her 
other bad habits; and in coming in from school 
she would run for her welcome kiss, for she 
knew her mamma loved her better, now she was 
trying to do everything as she wished. 

One morning she came into the breakfast 
room, where her papa and mamma were seated, 
exclaiming, 

‘O, mamma, just see the little bud on my 
rose tree; do you really think it will ever be a 
rose? such a fittle thing, why, it is no bigger 
than a pea.’ 

‘O yes, my dear, it will be a beautiful rose if 
you do not neglect it.’ 

‘T shall give this to you, and the next one to 
my teacher.’ 

Lucy’s papa took the flower-pot in his hand, 
and looked at the bud very thoughtfully for a 
few moments, and then said, ‘you tended this 
little bud, my Lucy: that is, you watered it, 
and let the sunshine upon it; then you made 
the flower ? 

¢O, no, papa; God made the flower grow.’ 

‘Will my daughter remember the lesson, 
which this flower ought to teach her, and what 
God requires of her as one of his earthly flowers, 
and one which he will transplant to his home 
in Heaven. He wishes you to pray and study 
your Bible regularly, and he will bless the 
good seed which this will sow in your heart, 
and I shall hope to see my Lucy almost perfect. 

‘Your heart, my daughter, is much like this 
flower ; if neglected and permitted to take care 
of itself, it will bring forth neither the leaves, 
or the fruits of goodness; but lay it open to the 
words of God which he has given us in his 
Holy Bible, and let the sunbeams of the Holy 
Spirit in upon your heart, my child, and I shall 
indeed feel that you are almost a perfect flower, 
and when God sends his messenger, Death, and 
you are placed in the earth, I will hope you 
may be transplanted to the garden of Heaven, 
and enjoy the full sunshine of your Saviour’s 
glory, seated by his Father’s throne. 


Natural fjistorp. 

















ORIGINAL. 


FISH ES.—NO, 10, 

THE TURBOT. 
This is a very flat fish in form, and like most 
of that kind grows to a great size. It has been 
known to weigh from twenty-five to thirty 
pounds. Its form is somewhat square, and it 
swims sideways, and the cyes are situated al- 
ways on the left side of its head. The under 
part of the turbot's body is beautifully and bril- 
liantly white, while the upper parts are so 
speckled, and colored, that when they are half 
immersed in the sand or mud, they are rendered 
impreceptible. Of this they are well aware, 
and whenever they find themselves in any 
trouble they immediately sink into the mud, and 
remain motionless until they suppose all danger 
is passed. 

This peculiarity of the turbot is, however, 
unfortunately for the fish, well known to the 
fisherman, who is frequently obliged to trace 
with a kind of iron sickle, furrows in the sand, 
to detect by the touch what he cannot in any 
other way distinguish. 

The turbot does not conceal himself in this 
way for security alone, “but resorts to this 
stratagem as an ambush for obtaining its prey,” 
whence it rushes forth and seizes the smaller 
kinds of fish which are incautious enough to 
approach him. 

he finest turbot in the world are found off 
the northen shore of England, and some parts 
of the Dutch coast. They are fished for ina 
peculiar manner, off the Yorkshore coast. 
“Three men go in each boat, provided each 








man with three lines, every one of which is 


provided with two hundred and eighty hooks, 
placed exactly six feet two inches apart. These 
are coiled on an oblong piece of wicker work, 
with the hooks baited and placed in the middle 
of the coil with the utmost regularity. 

When they are used, the nine lines are 
generally placed together, so as to form one 
line, with above two thousand hooks, and ex- 
tending nearly three miles in length. This is 
always laid crossways of the current. An 
anchor and buoy are fixed at the end of each 
man’s line. The boats used for this purpose 
are about a ton burthen, and a little more than 
twenty feet in length, and five feet wide. They 
are strongly constructed, so that they can stand 
severe storms and boisterous seas. Each boat 
has three pairs of oars, and a sail which can be 
used if necessary. 

The turbot is very particular with regard to 
bait, for it will not touch any thing which has 
been bitten by any other fish, or that has been 
out of the water more than twelve hours, there- 
fore the fishermen are obliged to be very cautious 
in this respect. 

The bait most commonly used for catching 
turbots is fresh herring, cut into proper sized 
pieces, which they are very fond of ; they also 
like small lamprey eels, pieces of haddocks, 
worms taken from the sand, and muscles. 
Sometimes when none of these are to be had, 
fishermen resort to the use of bullock’s liver, 
which these fish greedily devour. EsTEt.e. 
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REMARKABLE PRESERVATION. 

We often meet with instances of exposure to 
imminent ey where escape seems inevita- 
ble, and yet a kind Providence preservs from all 
harm. 

Such a one occurred some years ago in my 
own family. My little son, only five years old, 
lost his foothold while alone on a high precipice, 
and fell fifty-six feet upon a large flat rock at its 
base. The cliff had a projection just half way 
down, against which he glanced so as slightly to 
arrest his fall, and then descended twenty-eight 
feet further without the least obstruction, to 
the rock, covered about four inches with the 
tide, which was unusually high, and at that 
moment at its topmost flood. This caused him 
to slide out into deep water. A solitary mechanic 
stepping out of his shop at that moment (and 
there was no other person in sight), saw the 
child sinking—ran to the spot and plunged in 
and rescued him from a watery grave. He was 
entirely unhurt, excepting slight scratches of the 
skin, and the next day he was playing in perfect 
health. 

This, children is a true story, and you will say 
a wonderful escape. So it was. But you fre- 
quently hear of death produced by the most 
trifling cause. The result in both cases proves 
an overruling Providence that directs all the 
affairs of men. Our times are in his hands. 
“ Is there not an appointed time to man upon 
earth 2” Job vii. 1. 

—e———— 


Anotuer Escarr.—lIn the Rothsay Castle, 
which was lately wrecked, a father, with his 
child, was near the helm, grasping his hand, 
till the waves, rolling over the quarter-deck, 
and taking with them several persons who were 
standing near them, it was no longer safe to be 
there. The father took his child in his hand, and 
ran towards the shrouds, but the boy could not 
mount with him. He cried out, therefore, 
“Father, father! donot leave me.” But finding 
that his son could not climb with him and that 
his own life was in danger, he withdrew his 
hand. When the morning came, the father 
was conveyed on shore with some other pas- 
sengers who were preserved, and as he was 
landing he said within himself, “ How can T see 
my wife without having our son with me ?” 
When, however, the child’s exrthly parent let go 
his hand, his heavenly Father did not leave 
him. He was washed off the deck, but happily 
clung toa part of the wreck on which some 
others of the passengers were floating. With 
them he was almost miraculously preserved. 
When he was landing, not knowing of his 
father’s safety, he said, “It is of no use to take 
me on shore, now I] have lost my father.” He 
was, however, carried much exhaused to the 
same house where his father had been sent, and 
actually placed in the same bed, unknown to 
either, till they were clasped in each other’s 












arms.— Visitor. 
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Nursery. 


|___—— Nursery 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS CHILD. 


A gentleman, whom we will call Mr. Ellis, 
had Ton beautiful peach tree in his garden. 
It was loaded with fruit, which was not quite 
ripe. Hisson William watched the peaches day 
after day, and longed for the time when he 
would be permitted to take his little ladder 
sand gathersome. But, as yct, he was expressly 
forbidden to do it, or to shake the tree, and thus 

a peach or two riper than the rest. 
A heavy wind had blown down a few of the 
peaches, and they lay very invitingly under the 
tree, one afternoon, as William was walking 
alone in the garden, and passed near them. 
The temptation to partake of them was a strong 
one. ‘My father told me,’ thought he to him- 
self, ‘not to pick any, or to shake the tree. I 
have done neither. Here the peaches are 
already on the ground, and shall I disobey my 
father if Ltake one? then some better thoughts 
came into his mind. ‘It is true the wind blew 
the peaches down, but if I take one and eat it, 
{shall do what I know my father wished me 
‘not to do—eat an unripe peach. It was be- 
' cause they were not ripe, that he forbade me to 
' gather any, or to shake the tree, for the same 
] reason, nor pick up one from the ground and 
‘eat it? He was exceedingly fond of such fruit. 
; He walked nearer to the tree. He stood looking 
)at the fruit, but as yet had not determined to 

take any. = 

What would you have done, if you had been 

‘ there just as William was? It would have been 

| go easy, you know to make an excuse and say, 
, }*Pather, you never told me not to take any from 

| the ground. I supposed they were about as 
good as ripe, or the wind would not have blown 

\ them down ; and then [ only took one.’ What 
would you have done ? : 

I will tell you what William did. He did not 
meddle with the peaches. He hesitated no 
longar; but went and told his father just how 
it was, and how he had struggled with himself 
toovercome the temptation. He was a con- 
cientious boy. He did what he thought was 
right, although he doubted a little at first, about 
it, and might have made what many would think 
quite a good excuse for doing differently. He 
felta great deal happier afterwords than he 
could have done, had he eaten some peaches.— 
Be always concientions. 


Sabbath School. 
- HOW TO MEET AN INFIDEL. 


In the year 1827, a devoted young man, then 
studying for the ministry, was requested to 
preach in a town in this State, and the meeting 
was held in the evening at a private house. 
Knowing that two or three deists were present, 
some remarks were made upon the authenticity 
of God’s word. The President of an infidel 
club arose, and interrupted the speaker, who 
mildly sxid to him, “ Sit down, and after meet- 
ingI will talk with you.” When the services 
ind an there was hardly time for conversation, 
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and an appointment was made that the parties 
should meet at the house of a friend on the 
following morning. Atthe appointed hour, the 
President, with several infidel books under his 
arm, and a large handkerchief full of pamphlets 
and papers, made his appearance in company 
Fee two members of his club. No sooner 

Were the parties seated, and the large table 
, covered with his religious dissecting knives, 
; than the infidel began, with much warmth, to 
pour forth his contempt for the Bible. 

“Stop, sir, stop,” said the student. Let us 
commence right, and then we shal! end well. 
Do you believe there is a God who made all 
| things? that there is a God who has a mind?” 

“ I do.” 

“Do you believe he created you, feeds, clothes, 
and watches over you and yours, without any 
teward ?” 

| “I certainly do.” 

“ Well, sir, that we commence right, please 

lead in prayer, Ask the God in whom yon 
believe, to direct us to the rejection of that 
ible if it be false, and, if it is true, receive it. 

—We do not want to be deceived.” 

, The man hesitated, and said, “I never pray, 

do not believe in prayer.” 

“Never pray, sir! do not believe in prayer, 
When your God has done so much for you ?— 


















never thank him for his goodness? Have you 
a father ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Do you never thank him? If you hada 
child whom you had always blest, would he not 
thank you when you bestowed upon him some 
little trinket ?” 

“JT suppose he would.” 

“ Well, sir, compare right. Just pray ; pray 
and thank God.” 

“T can’t pray.” 

The student then turned to his infidel com- 
panions, and asked them to pray, and they both 
declined. With indescribable feelings he knelt, 
and, with great freedom poured out his whole 
heart to God. As soon as he finished they all 
three arose from their seats. The President 
passed his fingers through his hair, and as he 
gathered up his books said— 

“I think we will talk no more. 
no good.” 

The student waited on them to the door, and 
ina short time heard that the club had dis- 
banded.— Louisville Her. 


It will do 





Religion. 
THE SILVER DOLLAR, 


OR HOW GOD PROVIDES. 


It was a season of great scarcity on the hill 
regions of New Hampshire, when a poor woman 
who lived in a hut by the woods, had no bread 
for her little family. She was sick without ci- 
ther friends or money. There was no help but 
God, and she betook herselfto prayer. She 
prayed long—she prayed in earnest; for she 
believed that He who fed the young ravens, 
would feed her. 

On rising from her bed one morning, her 
little bare-footed girl opened the door to go 
out. Something shining on the sill stopped her. 
The child stooped down, and heheld a silver 
dollar! She ran and took it to her mother. 
It really was a new, round, bright silver dollar. 
They looked up and down the road ; not a liv- 
ing person was in sight, and neither footsteps 
or wagon wheels were to be heard. 

Where did the dollar come from? Did God 








send it? Doubtless it was from his hand; but - 


how did it get there? Did itrain down? No. 
Did He throw it from the windows of heaven ? 
No. Did an angel fetch it? No. God has 
ways and means for answering prayer without 
sending special messengers- He touches some 
little spring in the great machinery of his prov- 
idence without the least disturbing its regu- 
larity, and help comes. Sometimes we do not 
see exactly how, as the poor woman did not; 
then it seems tocome more directly from him; 
while in fact, our all being taken care of, ever 
since we were borne, comes justas directly from 
him, only he employs so many people to do it, 
fathers, mothers, servants, shop-keepers, that we 
are apt to loose sight of him, and fix our eye 
only on them. 

But how did the silver dollar get on the door- 
sill? some boy may ask. It happened that a 
pious young blacksmith was going down to the 
seaboard in quest of business. It was several 
miles before he could take the stage-coach ; so 
instead of going in the wagon which carried 
his chest, he said he would walk. “Come, ride,” 
they said, “it will be hotand dusty.” He kept 
answering, “ No,” toall his friends urged. “1’ll 
walk, and take a short cut through the pines,” 
and off he started with a stout walking-stick. 
As he was jogging on through a piece of woods, 
he heard a voice from a little lonely hut by 
the road-side. It drew his notice and he step- 
ped towards it on tiptoe; then he stopped and 
listened, and found it was a voice of prayer, 
and he gathered from the prayer that she who 
offered it was poor, sick, and friendless. 

“ What can [ do to help this poor woman ?” 
thought the young man. He did not like to 
go into the hut. He clapped his hand into his 
pocket and drew outa dollar, the first silver 
dollar he ever had—anda dollar was a big sum 
for him to give, for he was not rich then as he 
is now. But no matter, he felt that the poor 
woman must have it—the dollar being silver 
and likely to attract notice as soonas the door 
was open, he concluded to lay it on the sill 
and go away, but not far; for he hid behind a 
large rock near the house, to watch what be- 
came of it. Soon he had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the little girl come out and sieze the prize, 
when he went on his way rejoicing. This sil- 









ver dollar came into the young man’s hand for 
this very purpose, for you see a paper dollar 
might have blown away; and he was led to 
walk instead of ride—why, he did not exactly 
know, but God, who directed his steps, did 
know. So God plans, and we are the instru- 
ments to carry on his plans. Oftentimes we 
seem to be about our own business, when we 
are about his, answering, it may be, the prayers 
of his people. 

The young blacksmith is now in middle life: 
he has been greatly prospered, and given away 
his hundreds since ; but perhaps he never enjoy- 
ed giving more than when he gave his first silver 
dollar. Mrs. H. C. Knieur. 


Morality. 
A TIMELY REPROOF. 


The stage was crowded with passengers as it 
passed from New York to Boston. It was late 
in the evening when one of the passengers, a 
sea captain, endeavoured to excite the attention 
of the drowsy company, by giving a relation of 
his own circumstances. He had been at sea in 
a fine ship; in a dreadful storm his ship had 
been wrecked, his money and property all 
destroyed, and every soul on board had been 
lost, except himself. He had been at the merc 
of the waves for several days together floating 
ona plank. The company were interested in 
this narrative ; they pitied the poor unfortunate 
captain, who was returning home to his family 
entirely destitute; but they wondered that a 
man relating such a tale, and telling of an 
escape almost miraculous, should confirm almost 
every sentence with an oath. Nothing, how- 
ever, was said to him. 

In the morning when the stage stopped, Mr. 
B., one of the passengers, invited the captain to 
walk on before with him, designing to step into 
the stage when it should come up. The pro- 
posal was agreed to, and they walked on alone. 

Mr. B. said, “Did I understand you last 
night?—the stage made much noise—did you 
say that you had lost your ship ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That you saved your life on a plank ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Let me ask you one more question ;—when 
on that plank, did you not vow to your God, 
that if he would spare your life you would de- 
vote that life to his service ?” 

“None of your business!” said thee aptain. 
angrily. The stage by this time came up, and 
they entered it. 

Towards evening, as the stage was entering 
Providence, the captain informed the company 
that he should not sup with them, as he was so 
unfortunate as not to have any money. Mr. B. 
took from his pocket, and offered him a hand- 
some bill. 

“No,” said the captain, ‘*I am poor, yet Iam 
no beggar.” 

“ But,” replied Mr. B., “I do not give it to 
youas toa beggar, but as to an unfortunate 
brother. You must learn that I profess to be a 
Christian, and I am taught by my religion to do 
good unto all men. The gospel prescribes no 
limits to benevolence; it teaches us to do good 
to all.” 

The company applauded, and pressed the 
captain to take the money. He silently put it 
into his pocket, without even thanking the 
donor; though his countenance betrayed un- 
easiness. The company supped together, and 
the captain bid each adieu, after having asked 
Mr. B. when he would leave the town. He was 
informed, on the morrow at sunrise. They 
then parted. The captain went home with a 
heavy heart, while Mr. B. retired to rest. He 
was surprised, the next morning at daylight, to 
hear some one rap at the door. He opened it, 
and beheld the captain standing before him in 
tears. The captain, pressing his hand, said, 
“ Sir, [ have not slept a wink since I saw you; 
I abused you yesterday ; I am now come to ask 
your pardon. I did, while on that plank, vow 
to God that I would live differently from what I 
ever had done; and, by God’s help, from this 
time forward I am determined to do so.” The 
captain could not proceed; they pressed each 
other’s hands and parted, probably to meet no 
more in this world. 

EEE 














Remarx.—When a man has no design but 
to speak plain truth, he may say a great deal in 
avery narrow compass.—Steele. 









HINT FOR A PRAYERLESS MOTHER , 

As a little boy sat looking at his mother one 
day, he said, “Grandpapa will be in heaven!— 
Aunt will be in heaven!—Mary will be in 
heaven !—Baby is inheaven! But, mamma !—” 
Here the child paused and looked very solemn. 

“Well, dear,” said the mother, “what about 
mamma? Will not mamma be in heaven ?” 

The little fellow shook his head very gravely, 
and replied, *“O, no, no!” 

“Why do you say so” asked the mother, 
deeply affected. 

“O, you do not pray,” he replied; “so you 
will not go to heaven.” 

“ Yes, my dear, I do; I often pray for you 
when you do not see me—very often indeed.” 

“Ah, I never saw you then. Kneel down 
now, and let me hear if you can pray.” 

The mother knelt by her child, and prayed 
aloud for herself and little one, and that day 
Jearned a lesson she will never forget. 

_ Mother! are you going to heaven? Do your 
little ones think you are going, by all they 
observe in your daily walk and conduct? Are 
you leading them inthe way to heaven? Do 
they often hear your voice going up to the 
throne of God for them? Those who do not 
pray on earth, may pray when earth is passed, 
and their prayer then will not be answered. 
The rich man prayed for one drop of water—a 


Y | very small request—but he did not obtain the 


boon he asked. May you be anxious to pray 
now, that your prayer may be heard and ans- 
wered.—Mother’s Friend. 


Editorial. 


MORAL HEROISM.—NO. XIX. 
CLARKSON AND WILBERFORCE. 
In moral efforts for the amelioration of par- 

ticular evils in society, there is great necessity 
for fortitude in bearing disappointment. It is 
not enough to be faithful in pointing out and 
condemning wrong,—we must be determined in 
uprooting it. These were doubtless the princi- 
ples which animated those heroic men who first 
called the attention of the English people to the 
evils and enormities of the slave-irade. Thomas 
Clarkson and William Wilberforce were not 
content merely with denouncing the evil ; they 
set themselves steadily, in the face of all oppo- 
sition, to remedy it. This may appear to some 
young, thoughtless people a very easy matter. 
“Surely,” said a child once in my hearing, 
when the slave-trade was spoken of, “when 
people were made aware that such crul practices 
were carried on, they must have been most 
desirous to have them instantly put down.” 
Alas! there is never an evil in this world but 
some persons find it to their advantage to per- 
petuate it. The vile traffic in human beings 
was found profitable ; and as “ the love of money 
is the root of all evil,” people were reconciled 
to the odious merchandize. They contended 
for the rights of traffic as warmly and unblush- 
ingly as if it had been a most harmless one; 
and having wealth and influence, their friends 
were powerful and their party strong. 

It was the arduous office of Thomas Clarkson 
to collect information, to diffuse it, and to agi- 
tate the question of abolition throughout Eng- 
land. In pursuing this noble task, humanity, 
discretion, single-heartedness and perseverance 
were all requisite; in a word, moral herosim of 
the noblest kind. William Wilberforce’s task 
was of another, but equally important character ; 
it was his work to introduce the plans of Clark- 
son to the notice of Parliament; and had he 
been lukewarm in the matter, easily depressed 
or daunted, had disappointments the power to 
chill his ardor or warp his resolution, the 
measure of the abolition of the slave-trade, 
which gilds the memory of Wilberforce with 
so pure a ray of glory, would never have been 
gained by him. 

The attention of the House of Commons was 
called to the question of the slave-trade in 1788. 
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Wilberforce was then met with determined |He picked it up, and seeing a poor woman THE UNIVERSALIST’S WIFE. RIDICULING OTHERS. ] 
opposition. The case appeared hopeless, but, | coming towards him, he asked her if she would 


year after year, he agitated it, and though he 
experienced eleven defeats in his endeavors to 
carry the measure, at length he triumphed ; and 
the disgraceful barter in human flesh and blood 
ceased to stain the character of the English 
nation. 

Long will that grateful country cherish the 
name and memory of Wilberforce. He showed 
in the senate of the land how noble is the union 
of Christian graces with the character of a 
legislator; while his coadjuator, and indeed 
forerunner, in the work, Thomas Clarkson, 
from youth to manhood, and from maturity to 
old age, devoted himself unreservedly to the 
one great purpose of obtaining freedom and 
justice for the oppressed negro. Finely has the 
poet Wordsworth said, in his sonnet to Clarkson, 
on the final passing of the Slave-Trade Abolition 
Bill, in 1807: 

“ Clarkson! it was an obstinate hill to climb ; 

How trilsome, nay, how dire it was, by thee 

Is known—by none, perhaps so feelingly. 

But thou, who, starting in thy fervent prime, 

Didst first lead forth this pilgrimage sublime, 

Hast heard the constant voice its charge repeat, 

Which out of thy young heart’s oracular seat 

First roused thee. O true yoke-fellow of time, 

With unabating effort, see, the palm 

Is won! and by all nations shall be worn! 

The bloody writing is forever torn, 

And = henceforth shall have a good man’s 

calm 
A great man’s happiness: thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind !” 
- We Be 
EE ~ 
ENVELOPES. 

These new fashioned inclosures of Letters 
lead to mistakes, which are sometimes ludicrous, 
and sometimes serious. We have recently 
heard of one of each of these cases. 

A young gentleman wrote a letter to his 
lady-love, and inclosed it in an envelope direct- 
ed to her father, instead of one on business, 
which he intended to send to him, but sent it 
to the daughter. As neither party knew of the 
other’s engagements, the disclosure was some- 
what laughable. 

The other case was that of a young gentle- 
man in Boston, about to sail for Europe. He 
wrote to an intimate friend in New York, for 
some information, and by return of Mail, receiv- 


like to have a turkey for dinner to-morrow. 

“ Indeed I should, sir, but I have no money 
to pay for it.” “Well,” said he, “I have just 
picked this up, and I don’t know who the owner 
is. I will give it to you, for I have enough at 
home.” She took it with many thanks and 
blessings on the kind gentleman, who was as 
happy in giving, us she was in receiving. 





To CorresponpenTs.—“ Sacred Valleys,” 
No. 4 and 5, are received. The number of 
other Communications on hand, will oblige us 
to defer the first named until the commence- 
ment of the new year. We hope the author 
will continue his interesting and instructive 
series regularly. 

——— 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 
Merrimack, N. H., Nov. 18, 1851. 

Mr. Willis, Dear sir,—We fee] compelled to 
part with your interesting little paper, although 
it is with great reluctance that we do so. We 
have taken it several years, and have truly 
found it a “ Youth’s Companion,” and even now 
we would not part with it, could it be otherwise. 
When the younger members of the family are old 
enough to feel interested in it, it may possibly 

resume its old place by our fireside again. 
Your humble friend. Mrs. C. E. Parker. 

a 


DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Mr. John A. Whipple, No. 96 Washington 
street, has long been known to our citizens as 
one of the most successful daguerreotype artists 
in the city. He has produced some of the 
finest pictures we have ever seen, and his rooms 
are adorned with many fine specimens of the 
art—including likenesses of many distinguished 
persons. His family groups are superior. A 
letter from London, descriptive of the Daguer- 
reotype Department at the Great Exhibition, 
says “there were no groups that could begin 
to compare with Whipple’s.” It will be re- 
membered that Mr. Whipple received a medal 
at the World’s Fair for his pictures. When 
the President was here he visited Mr. Whipple’s 
rooms, and sat for his likeness. Duplicates 
have since been sent to Mrs. Fillmore and her 
daughter, which have been acknowledged by 
the President in a letter, in which he says: 

“ Your favor of the 25th ult., accompanied by 
a daguerreotype of myself for Mrs. Fillmore, 
came duly to hand; and she desires me to re- 
turn her thanks for the compliment, and say that 
she considers it an excellent likeness. My 


ed his own lelter back again, without a word of daughter also desires me to return her thanks 


explanation. This of course surprised and 
disappointed him. After he had gone in the 
vessel, another letter came, which his father 
opened, and found it contained many apologies 
for the mistake in not enclosing the reply which 
he wrote in the envelope which he sent. These 
facts may lead others to be more careful. 





THANKSGIVING INCIDENTS. 

Previous to thanksgiving day, the Boston 
Traveller gave notice that a gentleman had 
offered to distribute Thanksgiving Dinners to a 
number of poor and deserving families, if any 
persons would furnish the money to purchase 
them. Several donations were sent to the 
Editors, until the sum of seventy dollars was 
received. On Friday the Traveller stated that 
‘“ More than fifty families have, to a greater or 
less extent, been aided by this timely benevo- 
lence. The kind doners would have been re- 
paid a thousand fold fortheir generosity, if they 
could have seen the happiness and the gratitude 





for the beautiful little miniature of the same in 
a locket. She is greatly delighted with it.” 














Variety. 
HOW SCHOLARS ARE MADE. 

Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have 
no magical powerto make scholars. Asa man 
| is in all circumstances under God the master of 
his own fortunes, so he is the former ofhis own 
mind. The Creator has so constituted the human 
intellect, that it can only grow by its own action, 
and by its own action it will certainly and 
| necessarily grow. Every man must therefore 
educate himself. His books and teacher are 
but helps; the work is his. A man is not 
educated until he has the abillity to summon 
in enamergency his mental powers into vigorous 
exercise to effect its proposed object. It is 
not the man who has seen most or read most, 
who can do this ; sucha one is in danger of being 
borne down like a beast of burden, by an over- 
loaded mass of other men’s thoughts. Nor is it 
the man who can boast merely of native vigour 
and capacity. The greatest ofall warriors who 











of which they were the instruments.”—.1 good went to thesiege of Troy had not the pro-cmi- 


example. 

On the Wednesday before thanksgiving day, 
a gentleman was walking in Pleasant street, 
Boston, when a provision wagon rapidly passed 
him and turned a corner, without his perceiving 
who the driver was. He soon saw that a fine 
fat turkey had been dropped on the pavement. 


nence because nature had given him strength 
and he carried the largest bow, but because self- 
discipline had taught him to bend it.—Daniel 
| Webster. 





a 
Praver.—Praying frequently helps to pray- 

ing fervently. Be assured, it is better to wander 

Th ge than to wander from it.—Bishop 
ilson. 

















During a revival of religion in W , Mrs. 
was awakened and hopefully converted 
to God. Her husband who was a decided, 
Universalist, was absent at the time. When he 
returned, her first act was to tell him what the 
Lord had done for her, kindly to invite him to 
join her, and to read to him a chapter from the 
Bible. She felt it her duty to pray with him, 
but for that time shrunk from the cross. Upon 
his return the next evening she again took the 
Bible, read a portion, and after again affectionate- 
ly urging him to seek the salvation of his soul, 
and go with her, she knelt by his side and be- 
sought God tosave her husband. Another day 
passed ; and again at the twilight hour, her 
prayer ascended from their quiet room; and this 
time the husband, a weeping penitent, was 
kneeling by her side. His proud heart was 
humble, his strong will subdued. Sleep visited 
him not that night; and very early the next 
morning the pastor was called to aid the devoted 
wife in guiding him to the cross of the Re- 
deemer. He soon found peace; the alter still 
stands, and morning and evening sacrifice is 
offered upon it.—.4m. Mess. 


—_——~>———_ 


A CAUTION TO YOUTH. 

When youth set themselves against age, the 
probabilities are that they are in the wrong, and 
that the result will not be to their honor. The 
day we live in is not remarkable for the humility 
of youth: boldness, self-sufficiency, disregard 
of parents, contempt of authority—these are 
rather the attributes of a large, and, we fear, a 
growing class. But assuredly these are not 
the attributes of a character that is to attain 
excellence, or of a man that is to reach respec- 
tability. Modesty, diffidence, submission to 
years and wisdom—these are the marks of the 
man that is destined to get on. 

ni 


THE COMPASSES. 

Charity and faith make up one perfect pair of 
compasses, that can take the true latitude of a 
Christian heart ; faith is the one foot, pitched 
in the centre immoveably ; while charity walks 
about in a perfect circle of beneficence ; these 
two never did, never can go asundgy. Warrant 
me your love. I dare warrant your faith— 
Bishop Hall. 
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“Ask WHAT I SHALL GIVE THEEF.”—2 Chron. 
i. 7.—As a little boy was paring an apple which 
had been given to him after dinner, the follow- 
ing questions were put to him bya lady: “Sup- 
posing God were to tell you he would give you 
whatever you chose to ask him for, what would 
you ask him to give you?” “Do you mean to 
eat?” inquired the little boy. “No,” replied 
the lady, “I mean of all things you can think 
of that you like, what would you ask him for?” 
The child laid down his apple, and seemed for 
a few seconds to be lost in thought; then look- 
ing up at the lady, he answered, “I would ask 
God to give me a new heart.”— Visitor. 

—_—_—_———___ 

THE MOST DIFFICULT COMMANDMENT.—“As 
I stood one day by Mr. Jeffreys,” says Mrs. 
Jeffreys in her Journal, “ catechizing the chil- 
dren, I asked them which of the commandments 
was most difficult to observe. One, after a 
long pause, mentioned one, and another a diffe- 
rent precept; till at last a boy about twelve 

ears old said, ‘The last is the hardest.’ Mr. 
efferys said, ‘Why isit so, my boy?” He repli- 
ed, ‘ Because, for one who is poor, to see another 
possessing a great deal of money, a great deal 
of clothes, and much cattle and rice, without 
wishing for some of them, is very hard; I think 
no person can keep this commandment.’”—Jb. 
———»————— 

CoME THOU WITH US, AND WE WILL DO THEE 
coop; Num. x. 29.—After Mr. Phillip Henry, 
who came to Worthenbury a stranger, had been 
in the country for some time, his attachment to 
Miss Matthews, afterwards his wife, became 
manifest ; and it was mutual. Among the other 
objections urged by her friends against the con- 
nection, was this—that although Mr. Henry 
was a gentleman and a scholar, and an excel- 
lent preacher, he was quite a stranger, and they 
did not know even where he came from. 

“True,” replied Miss Matthews, “but I 
know where he is going, and I should like to 
go with him.” 


—__————_ 
Callous hearts, that are insensible to other’s 
misery, are susceptible of no true delight. 





A wise man said, hundreds of years ago, that 
“he never could have a good opinion of a child 
who makes it his study to raise a laugh, by 
mimicking the manners, the looks, or the defects 
of others.” And he gives an excellent reason 
for it. “A child, to have true genuis, should, 
in my opinion, be good and virtuous. I had 
rather see him a little slow and dull, than with 
a bad sort of smartness.” 

———_—>————_ 


He gave them their request but sent leanness 
in their soul.—A minister praying for a child 
apparently dying, said, “ If it be thy will, spare 
——.” The wretched and distracted mother, 
interrupting him, cried, “It must be his will; I 
have no ifs.” The child, to the surprise of 
many, recovered, but lived to break his mother’s 
heart, and was publicly executed at the age of, 
twenty-two. 
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THE CHILD'S DREAM. 
Upon a summer day, 
When flowers wreathed the willow, 
Edwin lay down to sleep— 
A Bible for his pillow. 


And, as he slept, he smiled— 
For spirits round him chanted, 
And white-robed little boys 
His happy vision haunted. | 
Far off in heaven’s blue, 
5 
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—_—~— se 


With silvery wings extended, 
A happy, holy band, 
Through dazzling pathways wended. 


At length they rested near 
A throne of marble whiteness, 
On which a lamb was raised, 
Rayed round with heavenly brightness. 


Then raised that angel choir 
A song of adoration, 

“Worthy the Lamb,” they sang, 
“ Who brought to us salvation.” 


The song awoke the boy ; 
His mammv’s kiss was given; 
He clasped her neck, and sighed, 
“I dreamed I was in heaven.” 
—~<p— 


“PUT THY WHOLE TRUST IN HIM.” 


The child leans on its parent’s breast, 
Leaves there its cares, and is at rest ; 
The bird sits singing by his nest, 
And tells aloud 
His trust in God, and so is blest 
Neath every cloud. ; 


He has no store, he sows no seed, 
Yet sings aloud, and doth not heed. 
By flowing streams or grassy mead, 
He sings to shame 
Men who forget in fear of need 
A Father’s name. 


The heart that trusts for ever sings 

And feels as light as it had wings ; 

A well of peace within it springs ; 
Come good or ill. 

Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is his will. 

















YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





A FAMILY PAPER, 
Devoted to Piety, Morality, Brotherly Love. 
No Sectarianism, No Controversy. 
PuBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLIS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston. 
Terms of the Youth’s Companion. 
A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 


Six copies for $5 “ “ > 4 
25 copies, 80 cents per copy “ =o 
50 do. 75 do. “ “ eg 
100 do. 50 do. “ “ 20 


Postage on the Companion is now but 

Five cents a year, within 50 miles of Boston— 
10 cents within 300—15 cents within 1000— 
20 cents within 2000—25 cents within 4000. 
Over 4000 miles 30 cents. 


Wm. Hyde & Son, Agents, Portland, Me. 
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